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Buy one for the Children’s 


SS Good 
Teach them to Save Money 


Many a time opportunity comes to.a man, but, for lack of a 
little “stake,” he must turn it down. That’s why the man with 
the money-saving habit succeeds where others fail. Encourage 
your children to save their pennies, nickels and dimes. The habit 
once formed will stick through life, and the money saved will be 
an advantage in grasping opportunities ahead. 


The Denver House 
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AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
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arate apartments for ladies; UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
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ANALYSIS OF UNION AND TRUST. 
By J. W. Mullen. 

One frequently reads in the organs which are 
either subsidized or owned by those “lovers of 
humanity” distinguished from the rest of human 
beings by the nouns Post and Parry, that labor 
organizations are trusts, and those monstrositiés 
interpreting the Sherman anti-trust law have also 
declared that within the meaning of that law or- 
ganizations of laboring men are combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

However, an analysis of the two institutions— 
the great corporation or trust and the labor or- 
ganization—will reveal no similarity whatever 
between them. Labor unions are formed for the 
purpose of advancement and improvement in in- 
dustrial conditions; trusts are brought about in 
order that their stockholders may corner for 
themselves the profits which rightfully should go 
into the hands of the producer. 

Labor unions are progressive, producing in- 
stitutions, while trusts are financial organizations 
producing nothing and simply absorbing the 
wealth that the brain and brawn of the worker 
has brought into being. 

Labor organizations endeavor to fix the wages 
for which their members will work, and never 
try to fix a price on anything which does not be- 
long to them; trusts fix the price upon what they 
own, what other people own, and even upon the 
labor which produces the commodities controlled 
by them. 

Labor organizations simply regulate the price 
for which they will sell their toil; trusts not only 
dictate the price to the consumer, but compel the 
producer to sell at the price fixed by them. 

Labor organizations are formed in the interest 
of man; trusts in the interest of money. 

Labor organizations serve a useful purpose by 
improving conditions and making life more worth 
while; the function of the trust is to make condi- 
tions harder and life less desirable. 

Labor organizations stand for “equal rights for 
all, special privileges for none”; trusts stand for 
“everything for us, equal privileges for none.” 

Organized labor simply endeavors to compel 
the return to the producer of a fair share of the 
product of his toil; the trust strives to force the 
producer to surrender his product for practically 
nothing and the trust then waxes fat at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. 

Labor organizations are made up entirely of 
human beings; trusts are composed of few men 
and many dollars. 

Organized labor, in order that the membership 
may be employed, encourages production; trusts, 
in order that prices may be raised, discourage it. 

The fact is, they are entirely different institu- 
tions, working in opposite directions. 


ee ee eS 
A TRANSCRIPT OF IMPORTANCE. 

A transcript of the famous suit known as that 
of D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, against Martin 
Lawler and others, in which the plaintiffs alleged 
that two hundred members of the Hatters’ 
Union conspired to injure their trade under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, now on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, has been made. It makes five 
volumes, or 2769 pages. The defendants appealed 
from a judgment of $222,000 given by a jury in 
the United States District Court. The appeal will 
be entered tomorrow, August 20th, and attorneys 
expect to argue the case during the fall. The 
suit originally was begun in 1903. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Lecture by Miss Lucile Eaves 


Those who attended the Auditorium at Page 
and Fillmore streets last Friday evening were 
well repaid. There is no better authority on 
the labor movement of the Pacific Coast than 
Miss Lucile Eaves. She has made a life study 
of the subject, and her work in connection with 
the universities of Stanford, California and 
Nebraska has resulted in placing her in the 
front rank of investigators. 

The subject of her address last week was 
“The Sources of Strength of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Movement.” Miss Eaves traced 
the racial, geographical and historical factors 
which have combined to give trade unionism 
so strong a hold in this city. She spoke of the 
economic conditions in California prior to 
1869, when the overland railroad was opened, 
referring to the strength of the movement 
during that period. 

Interesting indeed were the descriptions of 
the anti-Chinese movements that did so much 
to unite the working people. The parts played 
by the Knights of Labor, co-operative enter- 
prises, the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Workingmen’s Party of California, 
the National Labor Union, and various other 
organizations were reviewed. 

The geographical position of San Francisco 
was shown to be a medium of strength in the 
days before the railroad came. The city’s 
isolation prevented the introduction of outside 
help during controversies in the early days. 

The racial difficulties of this city have never 
been as acute as in some of the other centers 
of population. The large foreign colonies were 
unknown until recently, owing to so many of 
the immigrants staying in the eastern cities, 
and the cost of transportation across the con- 
tinent. These newcomers acquired a knowl- 
edge of the English language, and the major- 
ity of the people for a long time came from 
common stock. 

Miss Eaves told of the unions from the time 
the first settlers landed, and the various cen- 
tral bodies were named. With a faithfulness 
that can only be acquired by the student, she 
described strikes and depressions, and how the 
revival always came after it seemed as though 
the unions were completely out of business. 

The lady offered advice that should be con- 
sidered by all. Speaking of the changed con- 
ditions brought by the completion of the over- 
land railroad, she referred to the approaching 
division of the continents, and expressed a be- 
lief that the opening of the Panama canal 
would bring more problems to labor. Miss 
Eaves said that the responsibilities of those 
in office in the labor movement necessitated 
careful study of political economy and all the 
questions intertwined with union organizations. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boilers Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


How to Prolong Life. 


To the People. Letter No. 59. 

More than a third of the people who die an- 
nually in the United States die of preventable 
diseases. But the time will come when this can- 
not be said. The fight against disease is being 
waged now, and it will wage more strongly. Ina 
hundred years the nations will war against it, 
and not against each other. The span of life 
will be lengthened. People will live more use- 
ful lives. The economic gain, measured in dol- 
lars, will be counted into the billions. 

There is no iron law of mortality. Recent 
statistics for India show that the average dura- 
tion of life there is less than twenty-five years. 
In Sweden it is more than fifty years, and in 
Massachusetts forty-five years. The length of 
life is increasing wherever sanitary science and 
preventive medicine are applied. In India it is 
stationary. In Europe it has doubled in three 
and a half centuries. 

The rate of increase during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was about four years 
a century, during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century about seventeen years a century, 
and in Germany, where medical and sanitary 
science has reached the highest development, 
about twenty-seven years a century. The only 
comparative statistics available in this country are 
in Massachusetts, where life is lengthened at the 
rate of about fourteen years a century, or half the 
rate in Germany. 

There is no need, however, of waiting a cen- 
tury for this increase. It could be obtained within 
a generation. 

Three-fourths of the cases of tuberculosis, 
from which 150,000 Americans die annually, 
could be avoided. For ninety different causes 
of death there is a ratio of preventability. From 
these data it is found that at least fifteen years 
could be added to the average human lifetime 
by applying the science of preventing disease. 
More than half of this additional life would come 
from the prevention of tuberculosis, typhoid and 
five other diseases. 

Bad air, water, milk and flies—these are prime 
causes for our long death rolls. 

At all times there are about 3,000,000 persons 
seriously ill in the United States, of whom about 
500,000 are consumptives. -Fully half of this ill- 
ness is preventable. 

Tf each life lost be appraised at only $1700, and 
each year’s earning capacity for adults at only 
$700, the economic gain to be obtained from 
preventing preventable diseases exceeds one and 
a half billions annually. This gain, or the length- 
ening and strengthening of life which it meas- 
ures, can be secured through medical investiga- 
tion and practice, school and factory hygiene, 
restriction of labor of women and children, the 
education of the people in both public and pri- 
vate hygiene, and through improving the effici- 
ency of municipal, State and national health 
service. 

I believe this compasses the situation in a 
general way. Affairs are not in any terribly-alarm- 
ing state. More lives are being saved today 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
Modern discoveries have advanced our science 
of prevention to a high point. We take now: to 
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the motto of Pasteur: . “It is within the power 
of man to rid himself of every parasitic disease.” 

Our death rate is improving—I mean grow- 
ing less, of course. As duration of life increases 
the death rate decreases. Under normal condi- 
tions where the population is stationary, that is, 
neither increasing nor decreasing, the death rate 
and the duration of life are reciprocal. If the 
death rate is twenty per 1000, the duration of 
life will be 1000 divided by twenty, which makes 
fifty years. 

Death rates have been decreasing for several 
centuries. In London, where now the death rate 
is only fifteen, it was during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries forty to fifty, and during 
1680 to 1728 it rose as high as sixty. Similar re- 
duction has also been experienced in this coun- 
try. In Havana the death rate after the Ameri- 
can occupation fell from more than fifty to about 
twenty. 

It has been estimated by experts that at least 
85 per cent of typhoid fever is preventable. As 
much as 75 per cent of tuberculosis should not 
exist. At least 50 per cent of the other less 
prominent diseases might be prevented. Alto- 
gether more than 40 per cent of deaths are pre- 
mature. The condition, then, is seen to be one 
demanding grave attention. With one-thirtieth of 
the population of the country on the sick list and 
at least another thirtieth handicapped and bur- 
dened by invalidism, the loss to national ef- 
fiency assumes an astonishing proportion. 


We must have pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
ward off flies and keep in condition. Hygiene 
must be practiced in three ways—public, semi- 
public and personal. The first refers to govern- 
mental regulation of health, the second to pro- 
fessional or institutional care, the third to the pri- 
vate life of the individual and the family. 


Longevity has been on the increase for 350 
years, and is now increasing more rapidly than 
ever. Using the statistics, experience and esti- 
mates of eighteen physicians as to the preventa- 
bility of each of the list of ninety causes of death, 
we find that the length of life could easily be in- 
creased from forty-five to sixty years. 


Meningitis, which is usually fatal at.the age of 
two, could be prevented by at least 70 per cent. 
Eighty-five per cent of the deaths by typhoid 
fever are unnecessary, and if avoided would 
lengthen life at least two-thirds of a year. It 
would be feasible to prevent at least 75 per cent 
of cases of tuberculosis of the lungs, and thereby 

_to lengthen life by upward of two years. If the 
deaths from violence were reduced only 35 per 
cent, human life would be increased by nearly a 
year. The prevention of 45 per cent of cases of 
pneumonia would lengthen life by almost a year. 


These seven causes could easily be reduced by 
these amounts so as to lengthen life by eight 
years. This could be done simply through insist- 
ence by the public on pure milk, pure water, pure 
air and reasonable protection from accident. 

The movement to secure a more intelligent na- 
tional organization of health is now being pushed. 
What is needed is that the Federal Government 
should make the national capital a model of sani- 
tation, should provide for more investigation in 
health matters and the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the prevention of tuberculosis, etc., should 
co-operate further with State and municipal au- 
thorities, and should check the pollution of in- 
terstate streams and prevent the transmission of 
disease bearing meats or other food from one 
State to another. Lastly, it should secure some 
method of collecting statistical information as to 
our national mortality and morbidity. Our short- 
comings in this respect are now a national dis- 
grace.—Irving Fisher. 

——_@____—__ 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors,.506 Market. *** 
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“We have in St. Louis a group of twenty mil- 
lionaires who hold most of the wealth of the 
city. We have also a number of working people 
who are herded in squalid, unsanitary tenements. 
They are able to give those dependent on them a 
bare living. These civic conditions have driven 
the poor of the cities to desperation. The situa- 
tion portends a revolution, a bloody revolt against 
such a state of affairs. Steps must be taken to 
anticipate such a crisis.”—Archbishop Glennon. 


The Chicago Federation of Labor has planned 
a state-wide campaign to arouse public senti- 
ment in favor of the workmen’s compensation law. 
A special car will go through the State, holding 
meetings in five different cities. A tentative plan 
of compensation has been agreed upon by the 
State employers’ liability commission which pro- 
vides for sweeping reforms in liability and com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and death. 

The question of whether a permanent injunc- 
tion will be granted by the Superior Court in 
the proceedings instituted last month by several 
engraving concerns of Boston against Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union No. 3, will be decided by a master. 
Elbridge R. Anderson has been appointed master 
by the court and will receive the sum of $50 a day 
for his services. It is expected that it will be 
a month before he is ready to report. 


The Colorado Legislature is in session. The 
legislative measures to receive attention, as spe- 
cified in the proclamation of Governor Shaffroth, 
are those providing for the initiative and refer- 
endum, the guarantee of bank deposits, the Aus- 
tralian (headless) ballot, direct primaries, the cre- 
ation of a public service commission, and the 
strengthening of the powers of the State railroad 
commission. 

Louis P. Hess, a member of the Denver Photo- 
Engravers’ Union and proprietor of the en- 
graving shop on East Kiowa, with Harry H. 
Smith, are going to tour the world, starting from 
the office of the Denver “News,” for a wager. of 
$50,000 if they make the journey around the world 
in eighteen months from August 3d. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor decided on 
August 7th to send to the 250,000 trade unionists 
of Cook County the following questions for a 
referendum vote: “Shall organized labor indorse 
and co-operate with the Socialist party? Shall 
organized labor form an independent party? Will 
you abide by the majority vote on these ques- 
tions?” 

Richard Cornelius left last Wednesday for De- 
troit, to attend a meeting of the general execu- 
tive board of the street carmen. He was in Los 
Angeles last week, and several days ago liad the 
pleasure of assisting the Stockton carmen to 
reach a satisfactory basis of settlement with 
Superintendent Miller of the Central California 
Traction Company, in which the men received an 
increase of 2 cents an hour, and improved working 
conditions. 

As a result of the fight between the German 
ship builders and their employees, all the ship- 
yards of Germany except the Government works 
are now idle, so far as new construction is con- 
cerned. Ship owners are in many cases sending 
their ships to England for repairs. The men de- 
mand an increase of 10 per cent in wages and a 
fifty-five hour week. The ship builders maintain 
that these demands are a cloak to political pur- 
poses. The number of men idle is about 35,000. 

No change is reported in the strike of linemen 
and operators on the Northern Electric Railway. 
Hugh Murrin, president of the District Council 
of the Electrical Workers’ Union, who is in Sac- 
ramento to take charge of the strike, has not 
held a conference with the officials of the com- 
pany. The non-union men have been proved in- 
competent, and it is generally believed that a set 
tlement will soon be reached. 
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cause it is particularly good 
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I. T. U. CONVENTION NOTES. 

The delegates to the fifty-sixth session of the 
International Typographical Union convention 
met in Dreamland Pavilion, Minneapolis, on Mon- 
day morning, August 8th. 

Ralph Wheelock and Alderman James D. Wil- 
liams welcomed the delegates and visitors. The 
first named “subbed” for the Governor of Minne- 
sota, and Mr. Williams did like service for the 
Mayor of Minneapolis, so evidently “subbing” is 
pretty good in Minneapolis. Mayor “Pet” Clay- 
ton of St. Joseph, Mo., made a nice talk. Presi- 
dent James M. Lynch responded to the laudatory 
remarks of the opening speakers. 

The data at hand is not complete, so the “Labor 
Clarion” can only give a summary of some of 
the business transacted. 

The proposal of Delegate E. C. Griscom of 
Houston, Texas, to divide the I. T. U. into dis- 
tricts embracing 4000 members for organization 
and educational purposes was turned down by the 
convention after a bitter fight. Mr. Griscom had 
spent much time in formulating a plan, which 
he said would advance the interests of the I. T. U. 
by systematic organizing to be handled by regu- 
larly-appointed men who would have certain ter- 
ritory to look after. He objected to the present 
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plan which leaves with the central body the di- 
rection of such work. 

The New York delegation was instructed to 
fight for local option in the matter of priority 
tights of union men, and when a vote was taken 
on a proposal to change the law to this effect, 
the New Yorkers were defeated. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays was taken ill 
during the sessions, and had to absent himself 
for awhile. 

Among the distinguished visitors were Inter- 
national Presidents George L. Berry, James J. 
Freel, Matthew Woll and Robert Glockling. 
These gentlemen addressed the convention, ex- 
tending the good wishes of their respective or- 
ganizations. 

The Indianapolis delegates wanted $100,000 
spent on a permanent headquarters building in 
Indianapolis. The discussion was lively, and the 
vote in the negative. 

The referendum will consider a proposal to in- 
crease the salaries of the president and secretary- 
treasurer to $3000 each per annum. 

The seating as a delegate of J. C. Kemp of Los 
Angeles was the occasion of some discussion. 

A flat assessment on the membership of $1 a 
month was favored by the convention, to be sub- 
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sequently submitted to the referendum. Of this 
tax 35 cents is to go to the old-age pension fund, 
25 cents to the mortuary fund, 20 cents to the 
general fund, 15 cents to the Union Printers’ 
Home fund, and 5 cents as subscription to the 
“Typographical Journal.” 

The old-age pension law was amended so that 
any member who is totally disabled and is re- 
fused the privileges of the Union Printers’ Home, 
shall be entitled to receive the pension. This was 
a substitute proposition for twenty amendments 
presented to the convention. 

A graded death benefit was passed, ranging 
from $50 to $250, according to length of mem- 
bership. This goes to referendum vote. 

A law was passed giving joint ownership of the 
label to the other craft Internationals. Tentative 
plans were adopted for-the organization of a new 
label association to which all rights of the label 
will be assigned, if the other Internationals agree 
to accept them. A conference is to be held in the 
winter to discuss the plans. The movement for 
equal representation on the joint conference board 
was turned down. President Lynch declared that 
the I. T. U. has twice-as many members as the 
other unions combined, and is entitled to half of 
the representation on the board. 


SUNSET NATIONAL OIL COMPANY, 
306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $........ 


serve for me........ shares of the treasury stock of the Sunset 


National Oil Company. 


PROGLOBS iia i3s 55.0 einen tele Swtunlas 


Out-of-town buyers can send postal money order or check payable to 


SUNSET NATIONAL OIL CO. 


for which send or re- 


YOU MUST ACT IMMEDIATELY 


IF YOU WANT TO PURCHASE 


-==SUNSET NATIONAL OIL STOCK--- 


While it is selling at 25 cents and before it increases to 35 cents or 


50 CTS. PER SHARE 
DRILLING 


Is now in Progress and the Developments of any day are liable to Double the Selling 


Price of Stock 


OFFICE OPEN FROM 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


(Cut this out and mail.) 


Executive Office, 306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Telephone Sutter 1012 


(Cut this out and mail.) 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, free of cost, detailed infor- 
mation and map of your oil field. 


A. H. B. ROBERTS 


SUNSET NATIONAL OIL COMPANY, 
306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SALES MANAGER | 
SEND FOR FREE MAPS 


LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


C. W. Post Has His Troubles. 

Battle Creek, Mich—C. W. Post, the Don 
Quixote of the “Labor Trust,’ has been found 
guilty of the charge of slugging a newspaper 
man in Battle Creek. The judge fined him 
$10 and costs. Post has also been humiliated 
by the printers on his paper, the “Inquirer,” 
who forced him to grant the eight-hour day. 


Militia in Railroad Strike. 

Saratoga, N. Y.—The National Guard may be 
called out in the strike of the trackmen on 
the Delaware & Hudson, according to the threat 
of Sheriff Washburn. 


Cloak Makers Stand Firm. 

New York.—Having turned down a so-called 
settlement offer of the employers, the striking 
cloak makers have settled down for a protracted 
struggle. The strikers feel confident that vic- 
tory will be ultimately theirs. 


John Mitchell for Governor. 

New York.—There is a boom on to have John 
Mitchell, former vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, nominated as the 
Republican candidate for Governor. Colonel 


Roosevelt is said to favor the former labor 
leader. 


Even Strike Up in the Air. 

Berlin, Germany.—For the first time in his- 
tory, a strike of airmen is threatening. The 
trouble is brewing here, and is all in conse- 
quence of a local ordinance prescribing the condi- 
tions under which aeroplaning may be conduct- 
ed in Berlin and the province of Brandenburg. 


Declare Five-Year Truce. 

Manchester, England.—The representatives of 
the spinners and weavers of Manchester have 
unanimously agreed to a treaty with the em- 
ployers in that industry on the question of 
wages, by which the employers agree not to 
make any reduction and the workers not to 
ask any increase for a period of five years. 


Chicago Printers Aid Miners. 
Chicago, Ill—Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, has voted $500 to the striking coal miners 
of Illinois. 


Railroad Slaughter Continues. 

Washington, D. C.—According to the accident 
bulletin of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
just issued, the number of persons killed and in- 
jured by the railroad companies of the United 
States during the months of January, February 
and March, 1910, was 1100 killed and 21,232 in- 
jured. It shows an increase of 466 killed and 
6100 injured, as compared with the same period 
of a year ago. These figures deal only with 
employees on duty and passengers. 


Men Win Grand Trunk Strike. 

Chicago, Ill1—The Grand Trunk strike is won! 
Despite militia and strikebreakers, this foreign- 
owned corporation was forced to bend the knee. 
All strikers are to be reinstated, and an ad- 
vance approximately 18 per cent, and dating 
back to May lst of this year, will be granted. 
The strike was bitterly contested by the con- 


ductors and trainmen, and the victory is com- 
plete. 


Labor Party in Seattle. 

Seattle, Wash—Forty unions having sent dele- 
gates to a conference for the consideration of 
political action, the unanimous decision is to 
launch a labor party in this city, whose candi- 
dates will be “card men.” 
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Allege Overwork on Baltimore & Ohio. 

Chicago, Ill.—Charges that the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company has violated the Fed- 
eral law in working its employees more than 
sixteen hours in succession, are made in a suit 
filed in the Federal District Court against the 
road by Assistant District Attorney Harry Par- 
kin, on direction of District Attorney Sims. 


Columbus Public With Carmen. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Public opinion in this city 
expressed itself vigorously in a mass meeting, 
held on the arrival of the five regiments of 
State troops, calling upon the Columbus Light 
& Railway Company to come to an agreement 
with the union carmen. The demands of Divi- 
sion 538, of the Arualgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, are for 
recognition of the union, 25 cents an hour for 
the first year and 27 cents for the second year. 


Ask T. R. to Probe Strike. 
Greensburg, Pa—The relief committee of strik- 
ing miners in the Greensburg-Irwin district has 
sent a letter to ex-President Roosevelt, asking 
him to come here and investigate conditions 
among the striking miners, as he did in the 
anthracite coal regions. The letter briefly details 


the hardships the miners declare they are forced 
to face. 


Bill Against Non-Union Carmen. 

Rockford, Ill—An ordinance which requires 
that street cars shall not be operated by persons 
having less than ten days’ experience as motor- 
man or conductor has been introduced in the 
city council by Socialist Alderman Ogren. This 
measure is aimed at the employment of non- 
unionists during strikes. 


New Clothing Strike On. 

New York.—Another general clothing strike 
is under way in New York City. Fifteen thous- 
and coat tailors, of whom 6000 are women, quit 
work in 300 factories, demanding a fifty-three- 
hour week and an increase in wages. 


Moyer Again Heads W. F. of M. 
Denver, Colo.—For the ninth successive time, 
Charles H. Moyer has been re-elected president 
of the Western Federation of Miners. Charles 
E. Mahoney, of Butte, was chosen vice-president, 
and Ernest Mills was re-elected secretary-treas- 


urer. The convention decided to hold next year’s 
meeting in Butte. 


Cholera Scourges Russian Miners. 

St. Petersburg, Russia—The general organiza- 
tion of mine owners in South Russia has appeal- 
ed to the Government to adopt special measures 
to combat the epidemic of cholera, which is 
raging with especial virulence in the great coal 
mining district on the Donets River in South 
Russia. Approximately 2000 cases, with a mor- 
tality of 50 per cent, are registered in the Bakh- 
mut and Slavyanosbsk districts in this region. 


Paris Plumbers on Strike. 
Paris, France.—Twenty-five thousand plumb- 
ers and gasfitters have struck for higher pay 


and a shorter workday. All plumbing work is 
suspended. 


———_@______. 
A CORRECTION. 

A-list of fair stables has been published by 
Stable Employees’ Union, Local No. 404. 
Through an oversight, the San Francisco Stable, 
located at 142 Steuart street, appears on the list 
at Grove, near Buchanan. The San Francisco 
Stable has been a consistent friend of the or- 
ganization, and its correct address of 142 Steuart 
street should be noted by unionists and friends. 
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Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi, Mer. 
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SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 
Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 
BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave, and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Demand the Union Labe! 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 


pa 
_ and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 
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ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
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‘ All watch repairing war- 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
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Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital « $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds $1,555,093 05 
Deposits June 30, 1910 $40,384,727 21 
Total Assets $43,108,907 82 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


OUR HIRED RULERS. 
By Robert Hunter. 

We are ruled in this country by lawyers, upper~ 
class lawyers. 

They dominate our legislatures, our Congress 
and. our courts. 

One of the most distinguished representatives 
of that profession sits today in the Presidential 
chair at Washington. 

In the present United States Senate there are 
fifty lawyers, three farmers, two manufacturers, 
five bankers, five public officials, one stockraiser, 
etc. 

In the House of Representatives there are two 
hundred and twelve lawyers, sixty-four public 
officials, sixteen farmers, nineteen bankers, etc. 

In both houses the large majority is made up 
of lawyers. 

Now lawyers are a peculiar breed of the serving 
class. 

They may begin by handling the cases of the 
poor, but if they are bright and able they end 
by handling the cases of the rich, 

And the ambition of every lawyer 1s to become 
the servant of a great railroad, a trust or some 
other wealthy corporation. 

They belong as much to those they serve, as 
those who follow the profession of a coachman 
or valet. 

As a class they serve with their brains those 
who pay well, and their chief work is to help the 
rich to evade the law which other lawyers made. 

Probably every lawyer in the Senate and in 
the House is at present in the employ of some 
rich and powerful corporation. 

They are there because they have ably pro- 
tected the interests of corporations in the courts, 
and are therefore doubly able to protect the in- 
terests of corporations by drafting laws. 

The lawyers control absolutely our courts and 
they control no less absolutely the bodies that 
make the laws upon which the courts pass. 

Lawyers have always been a much-hated class, 
chiefly because they supply the brains and do 
the dirty work of every tyrant. 

There are of course good lawyers and bad 
lawyers, and as the latter are worse than the 
first, the poor employ them, while the rich em- 
ploy the good lawyers. 

If you will go to any of the capitals of the 
United States you will find the hotels filled with 
lawyers. 

Lobbyists are there with the yellow-dog fund, 
and they are lawyers. 

Public officials are there to be bribed by the 
yellow-dog fund, and they are lawyers. 

Lawmakers are there yearning for fees, and 
they are lawyers. 

And in the quiet courts most distinguished men 
sit in judgment, and they are lawyers. 

In proportion to population, the lawyers are not 
very numerous. 

It is sometimes wondered, therefore, why they 
are so powerful, since they “represent” a class so 
small. But lawyers never represent themselves. 

They are selected by capital to represent it be- 
cause the lawyers are the ablest, best trained 
minds that will serve for hire. 

Thomas Carlyle many years ago explained the 
use of lawyers. 

“Stump orators, supreme or otherwise, are not 
beautiful to me in these days,” said Carlyle. 

“But the immense power of lawyers among us 
is sufficiently intelligible. 

“I perceive it proceeds from two causes: first, 
they preside over the management and security 
of ‘property,’ which is our god at present. 

“Then, furthermore, they possess the talent 
most valued, that of the tongue.” 
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SOCIALIST STRIKE MANAGEMENT. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The garment workers are on strike in Milwau- 
kee. 

Last week two of the strikers were arrested for 
calling some of the strikebreakers names. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the police force, this was 
regarded as a very serious menace to “law and 
order.” The strikers were arrested and taken to 
jail, but were afterwards released on bail. 

The capitalistic forces seem to have forgotten 
for the moment that there is a working-class ad- 
ministration in charge of the legal forces of 
Milwaukee. To the Socialist administration a 
struggle of this sort looks a good deal different 
from what it does to a capitalistic administration. 
To us the struggle of the garment workers against 
the inhuman conditions under which they labored, 
is not only a right, but a necessary thing. Their 
struggle must be encouraged, their victory must 
be assured. Otherwise our civilization travels 
downward to the dust. 

This is the way the matter looks to the Social- 
ist working-class administration in the city of 
Milwaukee. And it is the way it would look to 
any Socialist administration in any city or country. 

And the effort of the capitalistic class to break 
down the defense of the garment workers by 
bringing in strikers can be viewed by a Socialist 
administration only with stern disapproval. 

To us an obnoxious term, as applied by the 
striking garment workers to those who are help- 
ing to break their strike, thereby force down 
their wages, demoralize their conditions of labor, 
and to that extent destroy their life, their liberty 
and their pursuit of happiness—to us such a 
charge appears not only absolutely true and 
natural, but a necessary phase of the effort to 
defend human life. 

It is suffering humanity against the dollar; 
helpless and struggling womanhood and girlhood 
against brutal greed. 

The Socialist administration is on the side of 
humanity, of womanhood, of life. 

Comrade Daniel Hoan, the Social-Democrat 
city attorney, dismissed the case against the girls 
and set them free. 

A new era has opened in the class struggle in 
America. The rights of the working class are to 
be recognized. 
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“That which is not for the interest of the 
whole swarm is not for the interest of a single 
bee,’”—Marcus Aurelius. 


Now that primary election day is over, keep 
on voting—vote for the union label, every day of 
each week. You will run no risk of accepting a 
rebuke at the hands of the authorities for re- 
peating. There is only one charge of which you 
will be guilty—consistency. And that is a charge 
sometimes made against trade unionists in the 
negative sense. We want to show that the 
reverse is true—that consistency is our forte. 

Se ee 

Last Tuesday’s election again illustrates the 
Jonah-like character of the Los Angeles “Times.” 
The paper was repudiated in its own town, by an 
overwhelming vote. This goes to show the little 
real influence Harrison Grey Otis has. The man 
whose election he advocates is sure to run first 
toward the bottom of the ticket. People become 
tired of untruths, bombast, conceit and “iron 
rule.” These things are opposed to all that makes 
up Americanism. 

———_@_______ 

Swami Trigunatita, the local Hindu clergy- 
man, says that “Hindu labor is the cheapest in 
the world.” To prove this, he comments on thé 
ability of his people to “live here as cheap as $3 
a month.” The argument, so far as it concerns 
“cheapness,” is all in favor of the Swami, but 
that is just the reason why there is so much 
activity to keep Mr. Hindu out—he is too cheap, 
and, at the same time, too dear for the American 
type of civilization. 

—————— 

Next week we will have some details to give 
of the special Labor Day number of the “Labor 
Clarion.” It will be an issue in keeping with those 
of past years. The special articles will appeal 
to readers, for there isn’t a phase of the labor 
field that will not be covered. The unions affil- 
iated with the Labor Council have been urged, 
by circular, to notify this office of the number of 
extra Labor Day copies required, also of the 
opportunity of reserving space. If the circular 
should fail to reach a union, the invitation is 
hereby extended—“come in, the issue will be fine.” 

, ————_—o—_—_— 

The sawmill proprietors of Puget Sound are 
perfecting a combination that will restrict the 
lumber output, raise prices to a “profitable” 
basis, and still avoid the watchful eye of Uncle 
Sam. The bosses’ walking delegate who is doing 
the organizing, an import from Chicago, declared 
that it would be a good thing if about one-third 
of the sawmills and one-half of the shingle mills 
were wiped out. And yet these gentlemen who 
use organization for purely selfish reasons, who 
talk about “putting people out of business” with 
abandon, are always alert to crush every move 
of their employees to form a trade union. 
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AN EXCELLENT REPORT. 

Anton Johannsen, organizer for the State 
Building Trades Council, addressed the Labor 
Council last Friday evening on the Los Angeles 
situation. For nearly an hour he told of the 
splendid struggle the unionists and their friends 
of the southern city are making. In detail, Mr. 
Johannsen reported the number of men out on 
strike, those working, and the amount of money 
necessary to support those engaged in the con- 
flict. 

There was but little—if anything—to report 
after the organizer had taken his seat. He was 
given a rising vote of thanks. 

The striking organizations, determined to test 
the validity of the notorious anti-picketing ordi- 
nance recently passed by the City Council, sent 
their men out on the picketing line. The police, 
acting under special instructions, promptly pro- 
ceeded to place the pickets under arrest. As a 
consequence the men with the stars have had 
their hands full and the police judges have been 
taxed to the limit disposing of the men seized 
on the firing line. 

Earl Rogers, with several other leading legal 
lights, is assisting the prosecution in its attempt 
to enforce the infamous class law demanded by 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 

There has been more damage wrought to the 
human anatomy by Earl’s obstreperous automo- 
biles than has happened since the trouble began. 

Scores of men have been sent to jail for exer- 
cising their constitutional rights. They have been 
packed in quarters inadequate to hold them, but 
prefer to suffer sooner than give up the right of 
free speech. 

The unfortunate condition of affairs in Los 
Angeles may very properly be blamed on the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, aided 
by the notorious “Times.” This mercantile or- 
ganization has forced employers to refuse to 
discuss terms of work with their employees. The 
boycott and the blacklist have been used co- 
jointly by these unscrupulous men, and all to 
prevent other men from participating in the fruits 
of their toil to the extent of talking about condi- 
tions that shall govern. The historian of the 
future will find it difficult to make people believe 
that such things existed in California in the year 


1910. ee 


“ASK AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.” 

If the members of the unions of San Francisco, 
their numerous friends and sympathizers, were 
to acquire the habit as a permanent trait of char- 
acter of asking for none but union-label goods, 
then it would not be long until they received 
that for which they asked. 

On Labor Day there will be seen many thou- 
sand men and women marching the streets of 
this city. They will show their colors on what 
is recognized as their day. Just imagine the tre- 
mendous power that could be exercised by these 
unionists were they to refuse goods that failed 
to show the mark of superior workmanship, as 
well as of higher manhood and womanhood. It 
would be no time until the merchants would be 
competing for their trade. They would soon 
see that the union-label doctrine was a real 
theme, based on the carrying out of principles 
advocated by the movement. 

Why not be enthusiastic on every other day 
of the year, as well as Labor Day? If we were, 
there would come tangible benefits to every 
branch of organized labor. More men and wo- 
men affiliated with the movement would find 
employment. We would be using our purchas- 
ing power to the best possible advantage. We 
now do too much theorizing. 

Acquire the habit. Call for the union label. 
Insist upon the card and button of membership 
in the great body of organized labor. Carry out 
the principles believed in. 

There is nothing as efficacious as a demand 
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for the label to settle industrial controversies;-or, 
what is better still, prevent them. The remedy 
lies in our hands. Too many of us seem to 
think that it is the other fellow who should 
put into practice the doctrine here enunciated. 
As long as we fail to do our part, then just so 
long will the desired end fail of realization. This 
world is unable to successfully carry those who 
leave to others the work they have in hand and 
should do to insure the best returns. 

Help every agency that stands for building up 
the union label. Have the women of your house- 
hold or acquaintance recognize the importance 
of doing their share, and the outcome will be 
a stronger labor movement. 

To those who think that the returns are not all 
that could be desired, considering the agitation, 
it might be stated that the union label is a com- 
paratively new adjunct of the trade union. Dur- 
ing the last few years it has become firmly es- 
tablished as a necessary factor in many business 
enterprises, and the possibilities for the future are 
pronounced. The continual call for the emblem 
has its effect. It inspires others to do the same. 

——_——@—_______——_ 


PRISONS BREED TUBERCULOSIS. 
That there are 12,000 tuberculous prisoners in 
the State, Federal and local prisons and jails of 
the United States, with less than twenty-five 
special institutions and hardly 800 beds for their 
treatment, are some of the charges made by the 
National Association for the Study and Preven- 

tion of Tuberculosis in the following bulletin. 


From several investigations that have been 
made, it is estimated that on an average about 
15 per cent of the prison population of the coun- 
try is afflicted with tuberculosis. On this basis, 
out of the 80,000 prisoners housed in the penal 
institutions of continental United States at any 
given time, not less than 12,000 are infected 
with this disease. If the Philippine Islands and 
other insular possessions were taken into consid- 
eration, the number would be much larger. Some 
of the prisons of Pennslyvania, Kansas and Ohio 
show such shocking conditions with reference to 
tuberculosis that many wardens admit that these 
places of detention are deathtraps. Similar con- 
ditions could be found in almost every State, and 
in the majority of cases the only sure remedy 
is the destruction of the old buildings and the 
erection of new ones. 

Only twenty-one prisons in fifteen States and 
territories have provided special places for the 
treatment of their tuberculous prisoners. These in- 
stitutions can accommodate, however, only 800 
patients. In three-fourths of the major prisons 
and in practically all the jails of the country the 
tuberculous prisoner is allowed freely to infect his 
fellow prisoners, very few restrictions being 
placed upon his habits. When the congregate 
mode of prison life is considered, the danger of 
infection becomes greater than in the gen- 
eral population. New York and Massachusetts 
are the only States where any systematic attempt 
has been made to transfer all tuberculous prison- 
ers to one central institution. The largest prison 
tuberculosis hospital is in Manila, where accom- 
modations for 200 prisoners are provided. The 
next largest is the Clinton Prison Hospital in 
New York, which provides for 150. 

The fact that 100,000 prisoners are discharged 
from the jails and prisons of the country annual- 
ly, and that from 10 to 15 per cent of them have 
tuberculosis, makes the problem of providing 
special places for their treatment while they are 
confined a serious one. So important is the prob- 
lem that the Prison Association of New York, 
in co-operation with the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, is preparing to inaugurate a special cam- 
paign for the prevention of tuberculosis in the 
penal institutions of the State and will seek to 
enlist the co-operation of all prison physicians 
and anti-tuberculosis societies in this work. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Raising Funds for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Approximately 4000 were present. Whatever 
the number, it was “capacity.” Far out into the 
corridors the eager crowd extended. The rich 
and the near-rich; the professional man and the 
small merchant were there, prepared to respond. 
“Larry” Harris, the man who immortalized him- 
self by writing the verses, “The Damn’dest Finest 
Ruins,” was called to the platform to receive 
the subscriptions from the audience. 

Never in history did auctioneer do bigger bus- 
iness in less time. Subscriptions began to pour 
in within five minutes of the opening of the meet- 
ing. So eager were the subscribers that a dozen 
would shout at once. The amounts ranged from 
$250,000 clear down to a comparatively humble 
$500. From forty to fifty were of $25,000 each. 
Harris cautioned, in vain at times, against the 
cheering when the larger amounts were shouted 
to the platform. “Refrain from applause, please,” 
he urged, “we have but two hours, and each sec- 
ond is worth $700. When anybody cheers it will 
cost about $8500 in rough figures.” 

And how the money did come! Again quoting 
Harris, “It bids fair to make the San Francisco 
mint look like a penny arcade.” The bids came so 
rapidly that they had to be taken in shorthand. 
The figures on the blackboard mounted up, and 
up, until, at the end of the two hours nearly 
$4,000,000 had been subscribed, and then the 
meeting adjourned. One might easily suppose 
that this sustained effort had drained the crowd. 
Far from it. Men seemed reluctant to leave the 
room, and hundreds, gathering around the plat- 
form, opened a “curb market” lasting for from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. It was during 
that time when the subscriptions mounted to 
$4,089,000 and the greatest money-raising event 
of its kind in history rested for the night—James 
Henry Mac Lafferty, in the September “Pacific 
Monthly.” 

x ok OF 
He Had Children of His Own. 

The Hartford “Labor Standard” quotes the fol- 
lowing remarks of a business man of that city 
who had just visited a tobacco factory in the 
south: “While I have never borne labor unions 
any animosity, I have been rather luke-warm rela- 
tive to their existence. But since my visit to a 
tobacco factory in Richmond, Va., where I saw 
women and children working their lives away 
under the most exacting conditions, I shall hence- 
forth assist and sanction the existence of the 
unions, if for nothing else than the stand taken 
against child labor. I have children of my own.” 

x ok & 
The Conservation of Childhood. 

The San Francisco “Recorder” of August 5th 
discusses the above subject in the following tren- 
chant manner: 

“All over the country there is a growing real- 
ization of the responsibility of the many for the 
misfortunes of the few. From this sense of re- 
sponsibility has arisen the various movements 
for the amelioration of the conditions of the poor, 
the mitigation of tenement-house evils in large 
cities, the crusade for better sanitation, for safe- 
guarding the lives and limbs of workers, for the 
conservation of childhood and the care and educa- 
tion of backward, truant, delinquent and depend- 
ent children. 

“By far the most important of these movements 
is that which has to do with the conservation of 
childhood, for upon the proper care of the child 
depends the future of the nation. All over the 
country steps are being taken for the conserva- 
tion of childhood. States are enacting compul- 
sory education laws, prohibiting child labor, pro- 
viding vocational education, and assisting to 


better opportunities and surroundings delinquent 
and dependent children. 

“The future of the nation is bound up in its 
little citizens. 


As they are brought up to a 


healthy, intelligent manhood, so will the nation 
develop in greatness and power. But if the 
child is neglected, and permitted to grow up in 
ignorance, or work out its energy and its life in 
a factory or other form of employment, losing 
the years that should have been given to vigor- 
ous play in the open air, so will the nation suffer 
accordingly. * * * 

“Greater progress has been made and more 
stringent laws enacted for the protection of child- 
hood in the west than in the east. In fact the 
greatest opposition to anti-child labor laws and 
the very worst conditions surrounding the em- 
ployment of children are found in eastern cities 
and manufacturing districts. And those influ- 
ences have been strong enough to defeat or pre- 
vent the enactment of necessary legislation in 
many sections. 

“The last Congress, before which was pending 
some half-dozen measures affecting the welfare 
of children, failed to enact any of them, although 
it enacted laws for the conservation of trees and 
mineral lands, which are property and therefore 
money. 

“Tt is pertinent to inquire if the conservation 
of childhood, upon which the future of the na- 
tion depends, is not of more moment than the 
protection of trees or the conservation of oil 
lands?” gg est ‘ 
Activity of the State Board of Health. 

When the assistance of the State Board of 
Health is asked in cases of typhoid fever epi- 
demics, the engineer-inspector will be sent to aid 
the town or county health officers to determine 
the source of infection and help stamp out the 
outbreak. When desired, this official also will 
make a preliminary sanitary survey of the town, 
mapping out the district in reference to the 
source of water supply, and defects in system 
of sewage disposal which should be immediately 
rectified, and the feasibility and approximate cost 
of correction. This branch of the work is pre- 
liminary and advisory. No attempt is made to 
supply to towns the engineering services neces- 
sary for making formal cost estimates and super- 
vising construction. 

The State health board finds that many com- 
plex situations have arisen because municipali- 
ties have failed to secure advice from qualified 
sanitary engineers. Towns have gone to great 
expense in establishing sewage plants that are 
not at all adapted to the situation, and which 
would not have been recommended if a sanitary 
engineer had been consulted. A frequent error 
of this kind is the installation of a septic tank 
without making provisions for supplementary 
purification. The septic process is only a prelim- 
inary stage of sewage disposal, and the effluent 
should be run through filtration beds before being 
allowed to enter streams. 

* * * 
The Abolition of Dry Measure. 

Cleveland grocers, since June Ist, have been 
selling by weight all commodities heretofore 
disposed of by measure. This is their new agree- 
ment. It is said that while there has been some 
dissent and some confusion, the change is work- 
ing out satisfactorily to all parties concerned. 
As it is a change in the interest of more intelli- 
gent merchandising and square dealing all 
around, there is no reason why it should not 
work out to the satisfaction of all right-thinking 
people. In fact, it has already been practiced in 
New England to a considerable extent without 
any special compact. 

The Cleveland grocers themselves admit that 
under the dry measure system they could not 
always deal fairly by their customers. And the 
occasions were not few in which it was impossi- 
ble for them to deal fairly by themselves. It is 
rightly held that while a bushel or a peck meas- 
ure may be filled so as to hold a little more or 
less than the proper quantity of a commodity, 
a pound is always a pound. 


THE RULE OF A RAILROAD. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 
Recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, written by Chairman Martin A. 
Knapp and Commissioner Franklin K. Lane, 
clearly show the penalty Californians are paying 
for allowing the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
run their government. 

The average rate from Sacramento to Reno, 
9.16 cents per ton per mile, is declared by Com- 
missioner Lane to be “higher than that obtaining 
on any other main line in the United States.” 
It is six times greater than the rates in Iowa, 
more than three times greater than Texas rates, 
six times greater than the rates in all directions 
west from Chicago, two and one-half times 
greater than the rate from Denver to Leadville. 

This rate from sunny Sacramento is three times 
higher than the people of the Canadian Province 
of Alberta, way up in the frozen north, close to 
the Arctic circle, have to pay the Canadian Pa- 
cific! Traverse the American continent where’er 
One may, north, south, east or west, on every 
great railroad, and it will be found that this 
Californian rate is from two to six times what 
is charged other peoples. 

By another form of comparison, Commissioner 
Lane shows that one may send freight 1500 miles 
from New York to St. Paul, Minn., for less than 
the charge from Sacramento to Reno, 154 miles. 
After citing numerous examples, he says: “In 
short, the class rates east bound out of Sacra- 
mento are practically without precedent or paral- 
lel.” 

The railroads have established what Commis- 
sioner Lane calls a “postage-stamp system of 
rate making” in all the territory from the Atlan- 
tic Coast for 2000 miles westward. From any 
point within this district, the rate is the same to 
Pacific Coast terminals. 

If a carload of freight originates in Denver, 
the charge to San Francisco is exactly the same 
as if it were sent from Boston, 2200 miles farther 
east! The injustice of this rate is further shown 
by the fact that the Reno part of the rate col- 
lected by the Southern Pacific is five times higher 
than the portion of this rate collected by the 
eastern railroads. 

These decisions further show that during the 
past two years the operating revenue of the 
Southern Pacific has increased $8,000,000, while 
its expense has decreased $5,000,000! Its profit 
of operation has increased over $12,000,000, or 
$2000 per mile of road! In ten years the freight 
of Pacific Coast railroads has increased from 
18,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons or about 100 per 
cent. At the same time rates have been raised 
20 per cent. The earnings of the Southern Pa- 
cific on the Central Pacific branch are the high- 
est of any Pacific Coast railroad, 65 per cent 
greater than the average of the United States, and 
100 per cent greater than the average of the rail- 
roads west of Chicago! 

Practically all of San Francisco’s beef and mut- 
ton comes from Nevada. If the Southern Pacific 
rate was the same as in Iowa, or on the roads 
west of Chicago, it would mean the purchase of 
beef and mutton from retail butchers in this city 
for nearly 3 cents per pound less than is now 
paid. In a greater or less proportion, the same 
fact will apply to everything consumed by the 
people of this city. Such is the way freight rates 
affect the cost of living. 

In order to continue this robbery of the people, 
the Southern Pacific has organized the State and 
municipal bribe-giving public-service corporations, 
and every other kind of “financier” that preys on 
the people, into that political organization which 
Arthur McEwen so aptly dubbed the “Associated 
Villainies.” 

ee eee” Cee 

“Whoever, amid the sons of reason, valor, 
liberty atid virtue, displays distinguished merit, 
is a noble of nature’s own creating’”—Thomson. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


me of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 12, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Vice- 
President Rosenthal. In the absence of President 
Kelly, Delegate Doorley was appointed vice- 
president pro tem. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—United Laborers—P. J. Tierney, 
W. F. Dwyer, P. J. Leary, Geo. Montgomery, 
Walter Cullen, Wm. Kelly, Michael O’Leary, T. 
O’Connor, Timothy Maloney, John Murphy. Car- 
penters, No. 483—W. H. Drysdale vice Chas. L. 
Apperson. Steam Engineers—J. D. Armitage re- 
signed, J. J. Brosnan elected to fill the vacancy. 
Waiters—Conrad Zeiss, vice R. L. Grimmer. 
Carpenters, No. 22—John Hughes vice T. J. Duf- 
fy. Bartenders—Harry Morrison, Orrin Eccles 
vice J. O’Grady and J. Tracy. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Board of Sup- 
ervisors, requesting the appointment of a repre- 
sentative at meeting to consider charter amend- 
ments. From Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
pledging support in North Point Laundry matter. 
From Rev. Bradford Leavitt, stating he would 
co-operate in carrying out the idea of Labor 
Sunday. From Stone Masons’ Union, No. 2, of 
Salt Lake, enclosing donation for Los Angeles 
strikers. From F. C. Parker, president of Home 
Industry League, complimenting Council on co- 
operation for home industry, and inviting officers 
to attend meeting of league. From Garment 
Workers, No. 131, stating they would be unable 
to parade. From Glen Park Improvement Club, 
enclosing resolutions protesting against Hindu 
immigration. Referred to Executive Committee 
—From Willapa Labor Council, asking co-opera- 
tion against unfair firm. From Board of Public 
Works, notification of protest on jurisdiction be- 
tween Plumbers and Water Works Employees, 
No. 12,306. From Water Works Employees, No. 
12,306, protesting against Plumbers’ Union tak- 
ing their jurisdiction. From International Union 
of Slate Workers, appeal for financial assistance. 
From Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, request for a 
boycott on Marron’s Creamery, 2017 Fillmore 
street. From Retail Delivery Drivers, request 
for a boycott on Imperial Cash Store. From 
Executive Council of Teamsters, No. 7, stating 
that they had approved Retail Delivery Drivers 
request for a boycott. Referred to “Labor Clar- 
ion”’—From Stable Employees’ Union, calling at- 
tention to typographical error in their printed 
list of fair stables. From Boiler Makers, No. 11 
and No. 195 of Kewanee, IIl., asking for moral 
support. Referred to Secretary—From Chas. 
Corey, asking if boycott on his saloon had been 
sanctioned by Council. From Central Labor 
Council of Oakland, invitation to speak at 
Woman’s Union Label League meeting; also in- 
viting a representative of Woman’s Label League. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Federated Harbor Improvement Associa- 
tion, relative to bond issue for San Francisco 
harbor improvements. Referred to Trustees— 
Treasurer’s report for quarter ending July 31, 
1910. 

On motion the committee on reforming of 
criminal procedure and the establishment of a 
reformatory for the first offenders of the law, 
was, by request of Commonwealth Club, extended 
an invitation to speak at meeting of the Council 
Friday evening, August 26, 1910. 

A resolution was introduced by Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers, No. 29, severely condemning 
Everis A. Hayes, candidate for Congress of the 
Fifth District, for refusing to conduct the stereo- 
typing department of his newspapers in accord- 
ance with the law of said union, and requesting 
that members of organized labor be requested by 
the Council not to support Mr. Hayes at the 
primary election on August 16, 1910, and further 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, August 19, 1910. 


requested that copies of resolutions be given to 
labor papers. It was moved that the request for 
publicity be granted. Amendment, that the mat- 
ter be referred to the executive committee for 
investigation. After some debate, statements 
being made that the matter was the result of a 
jurisdictional dispute, the motion to refer the 
matter to the executive committee was carried by 
a vote of 108 in favor, 25 against. 

At this time Bro. A. Johannsen assumed the 
chair and installed the newly-elected officers for 
the ensuing term. 

Reports. of Unions—Stablemen—Have been 
successful in organizing many stables; thank or- 
ganized labor for support and hope that it will 
continue. Typographical—Reported that resolu- 
tions introduced in convention of Woodmen of 
the World permitting bids on printing official 
journal died in committee; have won 1911 I, T. U. 
convention for San Francisco. Retail Clerks— 
Reported Carroll & Tilton, Collins and T. Dillon, 
hatters, have unionized their stores; request all 
unions to demand their card. Bartenders—Hope 
that a demand will be made for their button at 
all times. Barbers—Business dull; are still boy- 
cotting unfair shops on Ellis street; request a 
demand for their shop card. Cigar Makers—Are 
paying $1 per week assessment for Tampa, Flor- 
ida strikers; also for Los Angeles strikers; hope 
that the demand for union-label cigars will in- 
crease. Retail Delivery Drivers—The Imperial 
Cash Store at 225 Market street is unfair to them. 

At this time Bro. Anton Johannsen, organizer 
for State Building Trades Council in Los Ange- 
les, made an extended detailed report on the con- 
ditions of the strike in that city. He compre- 
hensibly covered the entire situation and pointed 
out the success thus far made by the Metal 
Trades men and Brewery Workers. Moved 
that we testify our thanks for Bro. Johannsen’s 
able report by a rising vote; carried unanimously. 

Executive Committee’s Report—The committee 
reported having elected John O’Connell, presi- 
dent and P. O’Brien, sergeant-at-arms. 

On the Newspaper Carriers-“Daily News” mat- 
ter, the committee stated that it found nothing in 
the law of the Council sustaining the Carriers’ 
position, and recommended that the union be ad- 
vised to introduce a wage scale for indorsement 
by the Council if they wished to proceed in ac- 
cordance with our laws; concurred in. The com- 
mittee reported a ruling on the request of Cooks’ 
Union; reported progress on Grocery Clerks’ 
request for boycott on Dannemark Bros., and 
upon the protest of International Carriage and 
Wagon Workers’ Union against transferring 
members to Painters’ Union, No. 603. The com- 
mittee reported progress on the dispute between 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men and Hoisting En- 
gineers, No. 59. On the Bricklayers’ complaint 
and the complaint against Butchers’ Union for 
non-affiliation with International; and also upon 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary agreement. Recom- 
mended the Council re-affirm its ruling on Bar- 
bers’ wage scale. Moved that the recommenda- 
tion be concurred in; motion lost. Moved that 
the wage scale of Barbers’ Union be endorsed by 
Council; motion carried. 

The committee recommended that Sugar Work- 
ers’ Union be advised to secure the endorsement 
of the A. F. of L. to their wage scale and agree- 
ment, and that they be permitted to negotiate 
pending said endorsement; concurred in. Rec- 
ommended that the Council donate $5 to the 
Lima Trades and Labor Council. Further, that 
the appeal from the Arizona Labor Party be 
filed; concurred in. The committee had recom- 
mended that North Point Laundry be declared 
unfair on the petition of the Building Trades 
Council, but on recommendation of the secretary 
the Council deferred action on this matter for 
two weeks. Recommended that Engineers’ Un- 
ion, No. 64, be advised to assist Stationary Fire- 
men’s Union in the matter of unionizing fire- 
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rooms; concurred in. The committee recom- 
mended, in reference to the complaint against 
Musicians, No. 6, that said union be advised to 
reduce its initiation fee to the old figure; also 
recommended that Musicians’ Union be advised 
to consider the return of payment made by the 
Polytechnic High School for music furnished at 
their entertainment; concurred in. Further rec- 
ommended that Musicians’ Union, No. 6, be ad- 
vised to consider the organizing of the complain- 
ants into a separate local or auxiliary, it being in 
the opinion of your committee inadvisable to 
deny these men the benefits of unionism; con- 
curred in. 

Organizing Committee—Under this head it was 
moved that the secretary be instructed to notify 
the organizing committee to meet and bring in 
a recommendation bearing upon the request for 
affiliation of Carriage and Auto Painters, No. 603, 
at the next meeting of the Council. The chair 
ruled this motion out of order on the statement 
of Bro. Walsh that the committee had not as yet 
organized. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The drawing for places in the Miscellaneous 
Divisions was then proceeded with and resulted 
as follows: 1. Sailors; 2. Gas Appliance and 
Stove Fitters; 3. Glass Blowers; 4. Box Makers 
and Sawyers; 5. Brewery Workmen, Beer Bot- 
tlers and Beer Drivers; 6. Gas Workers; 7. Pav- 
ers; 8. Boiler Makers, No. 25; 9. Carriage and 
Wagon Workers; 10. Retail Delivery Drivers; 
11. Bootblacks; 12. Ice Wagon Drivers; 13. Gro- 
cery Clerks; 14. Boot and Shoe Workers and 
Cutters; 15. Coopers, No. 131 and No. 65; 16. 
Bakers, No. 24; 17. Broom Makers; 18. News- 
paper Carriers; 19. Retail Shoe Clerks; 20. Water 
Workers; 21. Electrical Workers, No. 151; 22. 
Stereotypers, No. 29; 23. Cigar Makers; 24. Up- 
holsterers; 25. Horseshoers; 26. Typographical; 
27. Newspaper Solicitors; 28. Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers; 29. Tailors, No. 2; 30. Rammermen; 31. Stable 
Employees; 32. Waitresses; 33. Sugar Workers; 
34. Barbers; 35. Retail Clerks, No. 432; 36. Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators; 37. Cemetery 
Workers. 

Receipts—Web Pressmen, $6; Steam Engin- 
eers, No. 64, $10; Mailers, $4; Carpenters, No. 
483, $20; Drug Clerks, $4; Lumber Clerks, $4; 
Beer Drivers, $8; Moving Picture Operators, $4; 
Newspaper Solicitors, $4; Molders, $10; Laundry 
Drivers, $6; Brass and Chandelier Workers, $4; 
Brewery Workers, $8; Housesmiths, No. 78, $14; 
Stable Employees, $10; Electrical Workers, No. 
151, $8; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; Photo Engrav- 
ers, $4; Blacksmiths, No. 168, $4; Cooks’ Helpers, 
$10; Alaska Fishermen, $20; Newspaper Carri- 
ers, $6; Baggage Messengers, $2; Cracker Bak- 
ers, $6; Bartenders, $12; Pattern Makers, $6; Tan- 
ners, $2; Machine Coopers, $4; Cement Workers, 
$16; Coopers, No. 65, $6; Sailors, $20; Teamsters, 
No. 85, $20; Boiler Makers No. 25, $6; Rammer- 
men, $2; Millmen, No. 422, $12; Pile Drivers, No. 
77, $14; Millwrights, No. 766, $4; Waitresses, $20; 
Shoe Clerks, $6. Total, $340. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $8.50; sten- 
ographer, $20; Miss M. Shields, $18; Wm. F. 
Beatty, donation to Lima Trades Council, $5; 
Brown & Power, $7.25; Home Telephone Co., 
$5.50. Total, $104.25. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
eee 


Old Gentleman (excitedly, to police officer): 
“That automobile knocked me down.” Police 
Officer (taking out his note-book): “Indeed! 
What’s its number?” Old Gentleman: “66.” 
Second Police Officer (who had seen the acci- 
dent): “No, no; it’s 99. You see, he was stand- 
ing on his head when he saw the number.” 


Thrust and Parry 
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“Contractors shy at eight hours.”—Press dis- 
patch. : 

Of course they do—that is the habit. The con- 
tractors have had to be gently led toward the 
goal for many years, and still some of them are 
bashful! The shyness will wear off when it be- 
comes apparent that there is nothing to prevent 
universal acceptance of the eight-hour standard. 
Custom recognizes it, health requires it, and 
civilization demands it. 


“The experience of States like Pennsylvania 
that has a large population in certain quarters 
of ignorant and lawless foreigners, or of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, where the worst of these 
immigrants are retained in the cities, points to 
the fact that the virtually unrestricted admission 
of immigrants is not by any means justified by 
merely referring to their use as a means of greater 
material prosperity, but on the contrary raises a 
grave question whether the moral defects they 
exhibit do not far outweigh any material profit to 
which they may contribute. That they have 
played a very large part in labor disturbances is 
undeniable, and that the peculiarities of temper 
and the defects of upbringing that they brought 
with them to these shores have materially added 
to the bitterness of labor disputes is very prob- 
able.”—Christian Science Monitor.” 

There is more truth than poetry in the above 
paragraph. The millionaires who need protection 
(for themselves) are accustomed to the importa- 
tion of immigrants for their own especial benefit. 
These foreigners are brought over from Europe 
or Asia to help prevent Americans from receiv- 
ing a bare living wage, and also to keep them 
working as many hours a day as possible. And 
when the new comers see the necessity of organi- 
zation, and do many things as crude as the type 
of civilization they represent, then Mr. Million- 
aire throws up his hands in horror, forgetful of 
his own greed and the very important part he 
plays in the whole miserable business. 


“If labor unions would confine their acts, ob- 
jects and purposes to the betterment of their 
material welfare, attend to the proper regulation 
of their internal affairs and not meddle in the 
affairs or attempt to restrict the liberty of others, 
there would be less controversy over the well- 
worn expression ‘capital and labor.’ ”—Bush Fin- 
nell. 

Still, if the unions complied with the sage ad- 
vice of the San Francisco attorney for the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance, wouldn’t Bush be out of a job? So 
the evil isn’t altogether unmixed. And it is ab- 
solutely necessary to interfere with the “liberty 
of others” in order to better the material welfare 
of the workers. That is self-evident. There was 
a time, and it hasn’t passed away entirely, when 
the employer thought that he had an absolute 
right to fix wages and hours because he “paid 
the money.” It became necessary to interfere 
with Mr. Employers’ “liberty.” And we propose 
to keep on doing so, and the affable Citizens’ Al- 
liance lawyer will be able to hang on for several 
more weeks, as a consequence. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Death keeps on invading the ranks of unionists 
and non-unionists alike. Among those of the 
trade organizations who have been called away 
during the last few days are Robert Crab of the 
plasterers, Frank Souther of the teamsters (No. 
85), Stephen J. Nicklet of the machinists, Francis 
J. Croghan of the stationary engineers, John 
Regan of the marine cooks and stewards, Geo. W. 
Harding of the carpenters (No. 22), and William 
P. McCormick of the millmen (No. 422). 

Thomas P. Garrity of the local bookbinders ran 
against International President Robert Glockling 
at the recent convention, and came within a very 
few votes of lifting the persimmon. 

A strike is on in the Salem (Mass.) shoe factor- 
ies. The union demands the reinstatement of 
several employees alleged to have been locked 
out because of their affiliation with a trade union. 

The barbers’ scale has been approved by the 
Labor Council, and October Ist is the date set for 
its introduction. It provides for a workday of 
ten hours, in lieu of ten and one-half hours. 

The Label Section met in the Labor Temple 
lest Wednesday evening, and the earnest workers 
in the vineyard of unionism are to be compli- 
mented upon their thoroughness. 

The cooks gave a smoker and high jinks last 
night to celebrate the opening of their new 
headquarters at -338 Kearny street. A musical 
and literary program was provided, and refresh- 
ments were served. A number of invitations were 
sent out, and accepted. This union is naturally 
proud of its new offices, for they are among the 
best in the city. 

Labor Day is drawing near. The daily papers 
have covered the preliminary plans of the parade, 
and final arrangements will be made public with- 
in the next couple of weeks. 

John P. McLaughlin of the teamsters has re- 
turned from the Peoria convention. In his report 
to No. 85 he said that provision has been made 
for the development of the automobile branch of 
the teaming industry. Another important act by 
the convention was to decide that the Internation- 
al shall only claim the charter as its own in case 
of the dissolution of a local. The latter’s funds 
are not to revert to the parent body. 

The tailors report a growing organization. Last 
Monday night twenty-five applicants were initi- 
ated, making a total membership of 390, of whom 
200 have been taken in during the last six months. 
The union label of the craft can now be found 
in twenty-eight shops. 

The waitresses have sei a slightly higher scale 
for the Admission Day festival. The amount of 
hard extra work such an occasion calls from the 
women justifies an increase in compensation. 

The sailors will discuss next week the situation 
in Portland. The unions of the building trades 
are considering the advisability of refusing to 
handle the product delivered by non-union team- 
sters. 

William E. Terry is doing good work in the 
south as an organizer of the American Federation 
of Labor. He has induced the Timbermen’s As- 
sociation of Mobile, Ala., to affiliate with the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. 

Joseph Ryan, a union musician of Sacramento, 
was drowned at Santa Cruz on August 13th. He 
was highly esteemed in his home town. 

Let your light shine when you patronize the 
merchants who advertise in the “Labor Clarion.” 
Tell them where you saw their wares mentioned. 
This course has a wonderfully good effect on all 
parties concerned. 

Washington, D. C., Typographical Union has 
the distinction of being the only one in the coun- 
try having a committee composed entirely of 
practicing physicians, who are also active mem- 
bers of the union, to look after the health of its 
members. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR SUNDAY. 

At the Toronto convention (1909) of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Whereas, The churches and the clergy are 
taking a growing interest in the study of the labor 
movement; and 

“Whereas, Many of the ministers of the vari- 
ous denominations are indicating that interest, 
in part, by a public discussion in their pulpits of 
the problems of the toilers; and 

“Whereas, It would be an advantage to both 
church and labor to select a special day upon 
which the attention of all classes may be con- 
centrated upon the questions which concern the 
toilers; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sunday preceding the first 
Monday in September be officially designated by 
the American Federation of Labor as ‘Labor 
Sunday,’ and that the churches of America be re- 
quested to devote some part of this day to a 
presentation of the labor question; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the various central and local 
labor bodies be requested to co-operate in every 
legitimate way with the ministers who thus ob- 
serve Labor Sunday, seeking, with them, to secure 
as large an audience of workingmen and others 
as possible.” 

In accordance with the spirit of the foregoing 
resolutions, active steps have been taken to com- 
ply in San Francisco and the bay cities. A com- 
mittee is co-operating—representing the church 
on one hand, and labor on the other. 

The Rev. Wm. Nat Friend is arranging the de- 
tails for the local Church Federation. The trade 
union has a warm supporter in the gentleman 
named, and his efforts should meet with a gen- 
erous response. 

Several local clergymen have signified their 
willingness to discuss some phase of the labor 
movement on Sunday, September 4th. Over the 
bay in Oakland the Rev. C. R. Brown has in- 
vited the central body and unionists generally to 
attend his evening service. 

The possibilities of showing the religious values 
of the labor movement, and emphasizing the im- 
portance of its work, affords the clergy an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question from many angles. 

Let there be that co-operation on Labor Sun- 
day that will mean a very great deal for both 
parties—the clergy and trade unionists. 

——————— es 
ORPHEUM. 

Miss Minnie Dupree and a clever company will 
appear at the Orpheum next week in the one-act 
play by Frank Ferguson, “The Minister’s Wife.” 
The original Six Kaufmanns, the world-famed 
family of cyclists, will be included in the new 
bill. Al Jolson will contribute the songs and wit- 
ticisms which won him fame at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, New York. Renee, who in England is 
styled “Goddess of Music,” will delight with her 
musical versatility. Next week will be the last 
of J. C. Nugent and Jule York, in “The Squarer,” 
Flanagan and Edwards, Harvey-De Vora Trio, 
and “The Operatic Festival.” 

——— 
LECTURE ON EARTHQUAKES. 

Next Friday evening, August 26th, at the Audi- 
torium, Page and Fillmore streets, Professor T. 
J. J. See will lecture on “Earthquakes and the 
Formation of Mountains.” The address will be 
illustrated. Professor See is Director of the 
United States Naval Observatory, and author of 
a number of books recognized among students as 
authorities on the scientific subjects discussed. 
There will be musical selections at next Friday’s 


lecture. SS eee 
HEADQUARTERS AND MEETING HALL. 
The entire brick building and basement at 
131-135 Hayes, near Van Ness, handsomely fitted 
for a trade-union headquarters; steam heated; 
every convenience. Particulars at 100 Market. *** 
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Patronize Home Industry 
have your SUITS made to 


order. It means more money 
kept in San Francisco. Have 
them made by the 


IRISH TAILORS 


the first firm to adopt the 
TAILORS’ UNION LABEL in the City 


Fall Styles $our'inpecton 


ner $30.0 anaes 


Kelleher & Browne 


The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 


Open Saturday Evenings until 10 O'clock 


Your Eyeglasses 


Cannot Fall Off 


if you have them fitted with SHARKSKIN 
guards; they cling to the nose with a firm 
yet gentle pressure which insures comfort 
and security. 

We furnish Sharkskin guards without ex- 
tra charge on all eyeglasses costing $2.50 or 
more. Ask about them. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 
Registered Optometrist and Optician 
3020 16th Street, bet. Mission and Valencia 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tp 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St. :: San Francisco 


Phone us} Market 230 
Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
== =._ 266 SUTTER STREET 
fe 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Phones: Frankiin216 Franklin217 Home Phone $ 31/35 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


: 
: 
: 
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Rabbi Martin A. Meyer said some good things 
while .talking about the white slave traffic last 
Tuesday. Here is a paragraph that should be 
committed to memory: “The surest and first cure 
for the social evil lies in the payment of decent 
wages. Then teach the young to respect the wage 
earner in any capacity, and not to look down upon 
any form of honest work. Establish more homes 
for working girls, where they can have a good 
living for small expense.” 

A British fleet, the largest fleet ever assembled, 
is to start on September 15th upon a voyage 
around the world, calling at every British colony 
with a seaport. Its mission is to announce the 
accession of the new king. The time allotted 
for the voyage is three years. 

A public meeting is to held in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 4th, under the auspices of the John P. 
Altgeld Memorial Association, for the purpose of 
dedicating four bronze tablets to be placed on the 
Altgeld monument. Francis F. Browne will pre- 
side, and George Fred Williams of Boston will 
deliver the oration. 

Insurgency is in the air in matters political. 
This is a good sign. It shows that people want 
to move ahead, and usually the “stand patter” is 
an individual who thinks as his father thought, or 
delegates that operation to others. In either 
event a change is to be desired. 

When Henry George ran for Mayor of New 
York he was subjected to the jeers of those who 
believe in keeping established things established. 
As time goes on his work for humanity becomes 
recognized more and more, and the great doc- 
trine of restoring natural resources to the people 
has more devotees today than ever before. Henry 
George, though dead, still lives. Land held for 
purely speculative purposes, or unused, caused 
the birth of the single tax idea, and the more 
men think of the author of “Progress and Pover- 
ty” the more they realize that the scoffers of by- 
gone days are beginning to see the strength of 
the arguments advanced. 

There is need of convenience stations in the 
city of San Francisco. The one down town shows 
that. While successive administrations have 
talked about the advisability, yet nothing tangible 
has resulted. : 

Sixty-five lawyers, representing the most pow- 
erful railway corporations of the United States, 
held a four days’ secret conference at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, during the early part of the 
present month. It is said that the purpose of the 
gathering was to devise ways (there is no need 
to add “means’’) to take early action to test the 
constitutionality of certain clauses of the railway 
rate law adopted by Congress. 

The Pilgrim memorial monument at Province- 
town, Mass., was dedicated on August 5th by 
President Taft. The cornerstone was laid by 
President Roosevelt three years ago. The monu- 
ment stands upon Town Hill, the highest land 
at the end of Cape Cod, and reaches to a height 
of 347 feet above the sea level, the monument 
itself being the tallest structure of solid con- 
struction in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the Washington monument. It is in 
tower form, with two rows of battlements, the 
second surmounting a small secondary tower 
which appears as if erected on the main tower. 

Fifty negro delegates from thirty States met in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on August 5th, under 
the auspices of the National Independent Politi- 
cal League. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties were denounced, and voters were 
urged to “demand protection, education, equal op- 
portunity, and justice,’ by cutting loose from the 
old parties and voting “only for Congressmen 
who pledge to advocate a national anti-Jim Crow 
car law, the enforcement of the war amendments, 
and restoration of the Brownsville soldiers.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


AN APPEAL TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Greeting: On June Ist last, the Boiler Makers’ 
and Helpers’ Unions of Kewanee, Ill., called a 
strike in the plant of the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany, manufacturers of heating and power boil- 
ers, owing to the fact that the Kewanee Boiler 
Company refused to sign for the coming year the 
scale proposed by said union, and refused also to 
treat with the authorized committee in adjusting 
the trouble. 

All honorable efforts have been used in endeav- 
oring to come to an amicable adjustment of exist- 
ing differences, but the company ignores our 
union and its committees, and is openly seeking 
to establish its plant as an “open shop” and is 
endeavoring to disrupt the organization. 

Our members are loyal, are standing firm, and 
are determined to fight this case to a successful 
termination. 

This strike has been authorized by our national 
organization and endorsed by the Trades and 
Labor .Assembly of Kewanee. 

The Kewanee Boiler Company is unfair, and 
we beg to advise you that there is no law com- 
pelling any one to purchase or to work upon any 
product of this company. 

We ask you to read this statement and cause 
its contents to be circulated through the local 
unions. 

This company is the largest of its kind in the 
United States, and is now completely tied up, so 
far as boiler makers are concerned. The company 
is trying its utmost to fill the places of the strik- 
ers, but are unsuccessful. 

FRANK McCOMBS, 
President Local 195. 
M. J. CARNEY, 
Secretary. 
HARRY McKEE, 
President Helpers Local 11. 
MARION F. SIX, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Endorsed by Trades Assembly. 
D. W. DAVIS, President. 
ROBT. J. WILSON, Secretary. 
——_—— -@&—___———_ 

A PROJECT THAT DESERVES SUPPORT. 

B. Katschinski, of the Philadelphia Shoe Com- 
pany, has decided to place large orders among 
San Francisco factories using the union label. 

Some time ago local manufacturers dispensed 
with the label, forgetful of the experience of the 
past, and the demand in this city for goods pro- 
duced by union labor caused Mr. Katschinski to 
transfer his patronage to eastern houses that use 
the label. 

Now that a prominent local manufacturer has 
applied for and has been granted the union stamp, 
Mr. Katschinski, as the leading retailer of San 
Francisco, has determined to help along the move- 
ment that calls upon citizens to patronize and 
aid the cause of “home industry.” His action 
will have a good effect. Hundreds of men will 
be employed in this line when the other mer- 
chants follow the policy of this pioneer of home 
production, and every step taken will place more 
money in the pockets of San Francisco’s wage 
earners and will mean so much more business 
generally. There will also be shown a patriotism 
in promoting civic pride for the general welfare 
of the community that should appeal to all. 

Provisions at a minimum cost will be provided 
the unionists on strike in Los Angeles. The La- 
bor Temple in that city will be used as the dis- 
tributing point. Three attorneys have -been en- 
gaged in San Francisco to help fight the anti- 
picketing ordinance of the south. 

———-@—____—_—__ 

Two or three of Oakland’s barber shops have 
given notice of intention to break away from the 
Sunday closing rule. The proprietors claim that 
it is impossible to compete with San Francisco 
under present conditions. 


WHEN ITS 


Overalls 


you want, make 
up your mind you 


want the best 


you can get for 
your money, 


then comein here 
and ask for 


Finck’s 
“Detroit- 
Special” 


(overalls, bibs 


and jumpers.) 
Youcan’t get any 
better ones any- 
where. Every pair 
is guaranteed. We 
stand back of 
them with our 
usual guarantee, 
“Money back if you 


are not pleased.” 


¢ 


Wear like a pig’s nose.” 


S.N.Wood& Co. 


MARKET AT 4th ST. 


O’Farrell Street bet. 

Nem ®r phe ITH Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


MINNIE DUPREE and Her Company in “The Min- 
ister’s Wife’; THE ORIGINAL SIX KAUFMANNS, 
featuring Frank Kaufmann; AL JOLSON; RENEE 
(Goddess of Music); J. C. NUGENT & CO., in “The 
Squarer”; FLANAGAN & EDWARDS; HARVEY- 
DE VORA TRIO; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PIC- 
TURES. Last Week—Great Triumph “THE OPER- 
ATIC FESTIVAL.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

+Monotype Machines. 

{Simplex Machines. 

2 ) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Alexander, H. M. Printing Co., 88 First. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave, 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 82 First. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson, 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borge] & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

*California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, Tne, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Colma Record, Colma, Cal. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*;Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Franklin Printing and Engraving Co., 118 
Montgomery Ave. . 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257. Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 263 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*+Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 442 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach Record, 535 Montgomery Ave. 

oO. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 
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San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 


tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 
*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
Simplex System Co., 136 Pine. 


LABOR CLARION. 


South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 

Standard Printing Go., 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Go., 1118 Turk. 

*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

West Coast Publishing Co., 30 Sharon. 

Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 

Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 523-531 Clay. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley. L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Ce., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 63 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
~~ Jose, Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
toe Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
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Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency. 860 Mission. 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 


A new-made widow called at the office of an 
insurance company for the money due on her 
husband’s policy. The manager said: “I am truly 
sorry, madam, to hear of your loss.” “That’s al- 
ways the way with you men” said she. “You 
are always sorry when a poor woman gets a 
chance to make a little money.” 

Mrs. Ferguson (trying on another spring hat): 
“George, what do you think of this one? You 
didn’t like the other.” Mr. Ferguson: “Well, if 
you are limited to two styles, the inverted waste 
basket and the inverted coal scuttle, my choice 
would be the coal scuttle. We need another one 
at home, anyway.” 


Friday, August 19, 1910. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

H. H. (Harry) Maloney died in Los Angeles 
or August 8th, aged fifty-five years. He was 
sick for a long time. He was interred 
in the Typographical Union plot at Rosedale 
cemetery last Friday, the services being con- 
ducted by the Eagles. Few men were better 
known to the old-timers in San Francisco than 
Harry Maloney. For years he held cases on the 
“Examiner,” and served No. 21 in many capaci- 
ties. He was at one time chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and in 1893 was one of the suc- 


' cessful three for I. T. U. honors to carry creden- 


tials to Chicago—the year of the World’s Fair. 
His death, while not unexpected, leaves the cause 
of unionism minus one of .its ardent workers. 


In another column will be found a summary of 
the proceedings of the Minneapolis convention, 
so far as we were able to glean the news from 
the proceedings covering the first few days. 

The news that San Francisco won the conven- 
tion of next year was received with pleasure by 
local followers of the “art preservative,” as well 
as by business men generally. These gatherings 
mean a very great deal for a city. Men and 
women come from all sections of the country, and 
they return home to tell their friends of the won- 
ders they have seen. 

Nathaniel Kimball Stoddard died on July 6th 
at Groton, Conn. He was eighty years of age. 
To the young men in the printing business this 
death notice may have little direct interest, but 
to the older men and women it marks the pass- 
ing of another pioneer. Mr. Stoddard came to 
San Francisco in 1849, and from that time until 
a few years ago he followed the fortunes of the 
craft in San Francisco and Sacramento. For a 
while he was assistant foreman on the old “Alta.” 
In Sacramento he was connected with the “Rec- 
ord-Union,” as it was then known. Mr. Stod- 
dard was a man of amiable qualities. Those who 
knew him in the early days have naught but 
kindly words to say of his integrity and gentle- 
manly demeanor. He belonged to “Old Eureka,” 
and then to No. 21, and did good work in laying 
a basis for the organization of the present day. 

Bert Janes is in Seattle. After leaving San 
Francisco, he spent several years operating on 
the Denver “Evening Post.” 


Miss M. McDonald’s “Typographical Suicide 
Club” is unknown to No. 21’s officers and mem- 
bers. “Literary” Bob Curtin of the police force 
“spread” himself when he reported to the Chief 
of Police. The gentleman is wasting his pen- 
fragrance by adhering to the department; he 
should join the staff of one of San Francisco’s 
papers. The suicide cult is not only unknown, 
but it is extremely probable it exists only in the 
imagination of the lady who penned the missive. 


The slides showing pictures of the Union Print- 
ers’ Home at Colorado Springs will be exhibited 
at Hamilton Square Baptist Church, Post street, 
one block west of Fillmore, on Monday evening 
next. The exhibit will be under the auspices of 
the label committee of No. 21. 

John Moran, a proofreader on the Los An- 
geles “Examiner,” who many years ago was a 
member of No. 21, was a visitor at headquarters 
during the past week. 

Fritz Schreiber, of Phillips & Van Orden’s 
chapel, left this week for a visit to Germany. He 
expects to be absent about six months. 


Max Muir, father of Louis J. Muir of the 
“Chronicle,” died at the home of his son on Mon- 
day evening, the 15th inst. at the advanced age 
of seventy-nine years. He was a union printer 
in his younger days, while actively following the 
business, and had worked in nearly all the large 
cities of the country, his last work having been 
done in Butte in 1879, in which year he retired 
from the printing business to engage in other 
pursuits. He had resided in Glendale, near Los 
Angeles, for a number of years past. 


Friday, August 19, 1910. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
216 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter. phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 177 


Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. ss 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, $16 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 38a Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

ia vir sid dt and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
1 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No, 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet list and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Iist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—sMeet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—list and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 
Fifteenth and Mission; meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 
first and third Thursday nights. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151: -Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633--Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Mvet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Tem} te. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Build.ng Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, Ist and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet 1st and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. : s 

Hatters—C, Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 


Wednesdays, 


| Retail Clerks, No. 482—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
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Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—zd and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
se Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
n, 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3a Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—lst and 34d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
eS eR and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 

mple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No, 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays, 

lers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
antel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 38d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Headquarters, 641 California; meet 1st 
and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 428—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162 International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meets at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—-lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas, Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—tist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Iist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond. District. , 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No, 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 


Potrero Ave. 
216—Meet Building 


Teamsters, No. Saturdays, 
Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


Trades Temple. 


day. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 
Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 
Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 
Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 481 Duboce Ave. - 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


14th. 
Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


The clubwomen of Parsons, Kansas, believe in 
civic improvement, and are planning to have such 
a thorough cleaning up of the streets, back yards 
and vacant lots that the mosquito pest will be 
eliminated. A report of a meeting of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs contains this sig- 
nificant sentence: “All candidates for mayor and 
commissioners will be interviewed on the subject 
before the ladies will vote for them.” 

Florence Nightingale died last Saturday, Aug- 
ust 13th. On May 12th last she celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. Miss Nightingale was born 
in Florence, Italy. Last June we published an 
account of the deceased’s long and active life in 
the cause of humanity. Her services in the 
Crimean War were such as to cause the name and 
fame of Florence Nightingale to become world- 
wide. 

Mme. Rejane, the creator of the role of Mme. 
Sans-Gene, is about to give up her managerial 
career and will surrender the Theatre Rejane in 
Paris, always a favorite resort of Americans, into 
other hands. She will join the forces of the 
Theatre de la Porte Saint Martin, where she will 
take the principal part in an important new piece 
to be produced next autumn. 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House Settlement, 
Chicago, fame, has achieved remarkable success 
in a long hand-to-hand grapple with slum con- 
ditions. Yale University, at its recent commence- 
_ment, recognized Miss Addams’ work by confer- 
ring upon her an honorary degree, and this prac- 
tical philanthropist becomes the first of her sex 
to be thus honored by the most conservative of 
American universities. 

“To the bread-winning portion of the sex (fe- 
male) the ballot is a boon. She is a factor whose 
power must be respected. Like her brother she 
must be reckoned with at the polls. Hence it is 
her buckler against industrial wrong, her pro- 
tection against the constant tendency to reduce 
her wages because of helplessness. If no other 
reason existed for conferring this right upon 
womankind, this, to the man of justice, should 
be all sufficient.”—C. S. Thomas, ex-Governor. of 
Colorado. 

The Woman’s Union Label League of San 
Francisco is starting out to do things. Active 
label propaganda has been outlined. The proposal 
to have a woman appointed as factory inspector 
where women are employed has met with general 
approval. The field for the league is large. 
There is opportunity for all to lend assistance. 

Miss Leonora O’Reilly, of the New York Trade 
Union League, not long ago gave an interesting 
illustration of how trade unions among women 
may come to be formed. She said: “Where I 
worked once a large lot of bicycle shirts were 
manufactured, with a great deal of stitching in the 
plaits on the front. They paid us 50 cents a 
dozen, and I sometimes could finish three dozen 
waists a day. But a vigorous German girl came, 
and the superintendent told her if she would make 
five dozen in a day he would give her a $5 bonus. 
We begged her not to, but she did it and got her 
$7.50, but the next morning our price was cut to 
25 cents a dozen. But perhaps she did the best 
thing possible, for because of her one day’s work 
we now have a Shirt Makers’ Union. We must 
combine in order to keep our men and women 
from being actually worked to death.” 3 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular meeting of the board of directors 
was held last Tuesday, August 16th, President 
C. H. Cassasa presiding. Transfers deposited by 
A. D. Cardinet, Local No. 12, and Albert Upwall, 
Local No. 236. Reinstated: Owen Paul, F. Hell, 
R. Miranda, G. Tigano, C. C. Cline, W. Vane. 
Through error the name of U. G. Saunders was 
included in the delinquent list of last issue. 


The following committee has been appointed to | 
handle the matter of celebration of the twenty- | 


fifth anniversary of the union, to be held in the 
first part of October: Theo. Eisfeldt, A. Paulsen, 
H. Menke, A. Arriola, J. A. Keogh, the president, 
recording and financial secretaries to act in con- 
junction with committee. 

The union has made a donation of $50 toward 
the Admission Day festival to be held in Sep- 
tember. 

A price of $5 per man per night, leader double, 
was made for street fair and carnival at Elm- 
hurst. Time of playing, four hours per night. 

Assessments of 25 cents per week are due and 
payable each week at the office to A. S. Morey, 
financial secretary. Members are advised to keep 
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LABOR CLARION. 


the payments up promptly, and avoid becoming 
delinquent. 

President Cassasa has appointed the following 
committee for the revision of the price list for 
the coming year: Herman Heller, J. A. Keogh, 
G. Selo, C. Weisel, A. E. Platt. 

There are still bands and orchestras available 
for September 9th, Admission Day celebration, 
and any members knowing of people requiring 
music will please notify the office at once, as the 
report has been spread that all men are engaged. 

—___—_—_—_@ 


A PEACEFUL STRIKE. 

One of the most peaceful strikes on record was 
conducted by the United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods in their efforts to gain 
the eight-hour day. During the period of cessa- 
tion of work no disturbances are recorded. 

The hours of employment in the saddlery in- 
dustry prior to the strike varied from nine to ten, 
and the wages the lowest received by any skilled 
mechanics, the average yearly wage being less 
than $12 per week. 

While their efforts to establish the eight-hour 
day proved unsuccessful, nevertheless it resulted 
in putting into effect a universal nine-hour day. 

Notwithstanding the peaceful attitude of the 
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HELPHOME INDUSTRY 


BUY SHOES THAT ARE MADE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


LET OUR MONEY REMAIN HERE! 
DON'T HAVE IT GO BACK EAST 


We are inaugurating a campaign that if you 
give us your support will give permanent employ- 
ment to hundreds of your fellow unionists—and 
make San Francisco the manufacturing center it 


should be. 


Here are gn Splendid Styles of our “Home Made” Shoes, made by 
G. M. KUTZ CO., Factory No. 249. 


Men’s High Grade 
Gun Metal Bluchers 


Newest Shape “‘Drop’’ Tipped 759 
Hand Welt Soles—A Stylish 
Shoe of Guaranteed Dura- 


San 
Francisco 
Made 
UNION 
STAMPED 


Men’s Extra Quality 
‘Velvet Calf’’ Shoes 
bia ~ ree a ha 
Mad of California sak tsoned 9 400 
leather—the best in the world. = 


-B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Friday, August 19, 1910. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Patronize Home Industry 


ask for 


G. M. KUTZ FINE SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
UNION-MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


If your dealer can’t supply you, Phone Mission 1383 
or M 1383 and we will tell you where to go. 


leather workers during the entire trouble, they 
were bitterly opposed by the National Saddlery 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose members de- 
clared early in the strike that their doors would 
be forever barred to members of the brother- 
hood. This, however, only had the effect of mak- 
ing the men all the more determined, and they 
decided rather than submit to such overbearing 
tyrants they would leave the trade, and no less 
than 1000 secured employment at other occupa- 
tions. 

The saddlery association, in order to get even, 
decided to hire boys and unskilled labor and teach 
them the trade in three or four weeks. This 
proved a dismal failure, and the individual firms 
began to break over and offered a compromise 
of nine hours with a substantial increase in wages, 
which was accepted by the brotherhood. 

There are still a few firms holding out to their * 
own detriment. An officer of the brotherhood re- 
cently stated that they have only a small num- 
ber of men still on strike, but that they felt confi- 
dent that when business picks up they will also 
make terms with the organization, and a univer- 
sal nine-hour day will be the result of their 
efforts. 

ee ge 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. ¥4e 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPR THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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